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The United Nations—September, 1947 


The opening of the second regular session of the 
General Assembly on September 16 will focus the 
attention of the world on the organization whose 
job it is to keep the peace. People of all nations will 
be looking at the record of the UN, discouraged at 
its lack of progress and wondering whether it will 
be able to live up to its tremendous assignment. 


Secretary General's Report 


The annual report of the Secretary-General for the 
year ending June 30, 1947, ascribes the slow progress 
of the UN, as well as the delays in economic recon- 
struction and the failure to sign the major peace 
treaties, to “a basic political situation which underlies 
and affects all international political, economic, and 
social activity”. The report adds frankly that the 
political situation has grown worse during the past 
year. 

Nothing would be gained by dodging the fact that 
the root of this basic political difficulty is the wide 
difference of viewpoint between Eastern and Western 
powers. 

This growing rift has been responsible for the lack 
of progress in the United Nations on all major 
security issues, such as the Balkan situation, control 
of atomic energy, and the reduction of armaments. 
The fact that the United Nations has not yet served 
as a sufficiently strong force to reconcile these differ- 
ences has caused many to feel that the Charter should 
be strengthened by abolition of the power of the veto. 

Resolutions were introduced into the U. S. Senate 
on July 9 along these lines, and in late August the 
U. S. proposed definition and some modification of 
the use of the veto. The position of our government 
—and it seems of a majority of Americans—is that 
a complete break with the USSR would be a grave 
error; and that there is still reason to believe that 
sufficient agreement can be reached for the UN to 
weather these first difficult years. 


General Assembly Meets 


Considerable hope is being placed in the coming 
meeting of the General Assembly. Last year, in its 


first session, the Assembly proved a happy surprise. 


The resolutions which it passed by majority vote (no 


veto applies here) were responsible for more progress 
than the UN had made up to that time. Security 
Council deadlocks on atomic energy and the reduc- 


tion of armaments were at least temporarily broken, 


and work was able to go ahead because of the Assem- 
bly resolutions. Agreement was reached on treat- 
ment of Franco Spain (with which all but two mem- 
bers subsequently complied). 

Provisions were made for continuing a few of 
UNRRA’s functions under United Nations auspices 
after its termination—through the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the transfer of social 
welfare advisory functions to the Secretary-General. 
Another resolution directed members to report their 
relief and rehabilitation needs, or ability to con- 
tribute, to the Secretary-General, and to take all 
ge measures to help in this important postwar 
task. 


Greek Problem 


Will this session of the General Assembly, con- 
vened in an atmosphere of greater political tension, 
also show real progress? Since Russian vetoes have 
stopped effective action in the Security Council, the 
United States has declared it will bring before the 
Assembly the question of stopping communist ag- 
gression in Greece. The Assembly may consider any 
issue of United Nations concern, but it is not allowed 
to put on its agenda a matter which the Security 
Council is considering at that time. Russian tactics 
may be to keep the Greek question on the Security 
Council agenda, thus prohibiting the Assembly from 
taking note of it. 

Our government has also made clear that if the 
Assembly fails to take action, or if its resolution 
should not be complied with, we intend to invoke 
article 51 to defend Greece. This article insures the 
right of “individuals or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security”. Such measures must be reported to 
the Security Council, but the Council cannot stop 
them from being carried out. 

If we were to follow through this course of action, 


see TAY. OONK ton, Se under the Act of 


it would be the first time that the drastic article 51 
had been invoked, and would mark a serious turn 
in international.relations. 


Special Report on Palestine 


Primary among the other questions to be raised 
before the General Assembly is that of Palestine. 
The committee which was appointed by the Assem- 
bly to study the problem, after its special session last 
spring, has made its report and recommended de- 
tailed actions. If the Assembly should agree on a 
solution to this urgent but extremely difficult prob- 
lem, its prestige and stature would grow tremen- 
dously. 

Action on General Assembly resolutions shows 
very clearly the fundamental weakness of the UN 
structure at present. There is no power to compel 
nations to abide by its resolutions; yet there is no 
way for the Assembly to carry out its decisions except 
through the action of member governments. 


Failure to Comply 


Many nations, including ourselves, have not always 
complied with the United Nations’ requests. A fair 
analysis of UN weakness to date must place a con- 
siderable share of the blame on the lack of coopera- 
tion and action by the member governments. 

The resolution of the Security Council on August 1 
demanded that the war in Indonesia cease and that 
the Netherlands and the Indonesians submit their 
dispute to arbitration. Although both sides formally 
complied, by issuing “cease fire” orders, the fighting 
continued. Faced with this reality, the Security 
Council debated for nearly a month, and on August 
26 acted again with a resolution repeating the “cease 
fire” order, calling upon the six neutral consul gen- 
erals in Batavia to investigate and report, and offer- 
ing the good offices of the Security Council to bring 
about a resumption of Dutch-Indonesian negotia- 
tions. How effective this action will be remains to 
be seen. 

The Union of South Africa recently refused to 
submit a report on the administration of the territory 
of Southwest Africa, as demanded in a General As- 
sembly resolution, because it does not recognize 
United Nations authority over the former League 
mandate. Argentina did not recall her Ambassador 
from Spain when all UN members were requested 
to do so. Our Congress withdrew Poland and Hun- 
gary from the list of beneficiaries of the $350,000,000 
post-UNRRA relief grant, despite the Assembly’s 
resolution of December 11, 1946 which specified that 
“at no time should relief supplies be used as a political 
weapon and that no discrimination should be made 
in the distribution of relief supplies because of race, 
creed or political belief”. 

In each of these cases, the nation involved had 
compelling national reasons for not complying. But 
that does not alter the fact that such action not only 


demonstrates the weakness of the UN, but weakens 
it further. Meanwhile, negotiations of the Military 
Staff Committee go on without success. This means 
that UN continues to lack the force to back up its 
decisions. 


UN Machinery Develops 


The Secretary-General’s report also draws attention 
to the steady development in United Nations ma- 
chinery during the past year. The organization of 
the UN is now in good working order, ready to take 
constructive action on all phases of the peace if mem- 
bers will cooperate. This phase of UN’s develop- 
ment is most encouraging. 

The Economic Commission for Europe has been 
set up and is past the stage of organizational difficul- 
ties. It is now really tackling European construction 
problems. A similar Commission is being created 
for Asia and the Far East, and one for Latin America 
is under discussion. Also through the machinery of 
the Economic and Social Council, work is going 
ahead on an International Bill of Rights, and a Con- 
vention to prohibit genocide. A World Conference 
on Freedom of Information has been called for next 
spring. 

The Trusteeship Council, last of the major organs 
of the UN to be formed, has held its first session, 
and has already sent a mission to Western Samoa to 
investigate the request of its inhabitants for self-rule. 

The International Court of Justice has received 
its first case, the British-Albanian dispute over mines 
in the Corfu channel. 


Role of the Specialized Agencies 


The specialized agencies have shown considerable 
progress. At the third annual session of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s Conference which 
began August 25 in Geneva, specific measures to ease 
next year’s food shortage are being considered, as 
well as long-range plans to increase food consump- 
tion throughout the world. FAO has called an Inter- 
national Timber Conference, a special Cereals Con- 
ference, and a rice study group within the past few 
months. The expert recommendations of these 
groups form the basis of intelligent international 
action to solve problems cooperatively. 

A Preparatory Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization has taken over most of 
UNRRA’s functions in caring for displaced persons 
in Germany. 

The picture then has two sides—deadlock on major 
security issues, but real progress in the less dramatic 
day-to-day work of the United Nations. There are 
those who believe that basic political differences will 
eventually render the UN ineffective. But many 
others see in the gradual, steady work on economic 
and social problems a valid hope that international 


cooperation, despite staggering difficulties, will even- 
tually succeed. 
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